Chapter XIV
SOME FAMOUS TRANSLATIONS

ONE MORNING there was an unprecedented sensa-
tion   at The  Bodley Head.    Two  plain-clothes
officers from Scotland Yard made their appear-
ance in that peaceful abode armed with some sort of
document, writ, summons or whatever its proper legal
designation may be, calling upon John Lane to cease
publication of a certain obscene book, to wit a rendering
of The Song of Songs by Hermann Sudermann.    This
book had been translated by an American named Seltzer
and had been sent over in sheets.    Seltzer, it appeared,
had  certainly  done  nothing  to  tone  down  the  more
daring passages in the book.    Whether Lane had ever
examined the translation in detail, I do not know.    It
had sold widely in America and Lane probably thought
that what had been accepted with enthusiasm in the land
of the Pilgrim Fathers, ought not to give any offence in
London.    But a complaint had been lodged at Scotland
Yard and the authorities had, it appeared, no alternative
but to take the step they did.

Lane, of course, could have contested the case in the
courts, but he was confined to his bed with a chill at
the time and may have felt unequal to putting up a
fight. Moreover, the very last thing he wanted was to
get a reputation for purveying 'top-shelf* literature, a
stigma which, even if he won his case, he would hardly
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